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■ An Introductory Note 



T his booklet is for teachers and those who 
work with teachers in developing new cur- 
ricula, materials, or techniques for reaching 
children and involving them in learning. It is in- 
tended to acquaint you with the educational ideas 
and classroom practices in a new field called visual 
literacy . It offers some thoughts and concepts un- 
derlying visual literacy and gives you some back- 
ground on the development of this new field. Since 
it is not all-inclusive, this booklet does provide 
you with sources for further exploration of theory, 
research, and classroom practices. 

You should be warned that conviction about the 
validity of the ideas and practices in the field of 
visual literacy comes about through personal ex- 
perience with children who are engaging in visual 
literacy activities. Reading about visual literacy 
may whet your curiosity about it; only experiences 
of your own can really deepen your sense of its 
validity and value. If you really want to understand 
visual literacy, you will have to do something about 
it. To help you get started, some practical advice is 
offered. 

Since visual literacy concepts and practices af- 
fect all learners on all educational levels, from pre- 
school through the continuing education of older 
adults, this booklet should be valuable to you no 
matter what your role in education 
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* Our Visual Language 



V isual literacy, like all other as- 
pects of education, begins with 
the child. Teachers, counselors, 
and clinicians, whether they deal 
with children at the preschool level, 
in elementary grades, secondary 
grades, or in special circumstances, 
know that they are dealing with chil- 
dren who are different in certain ways 
from children of twenty or more 
years ago. If this were not the case, 
the visual literacy movement would 
be neither necessary nor really pos- 
sible. How is today's child different? 
How did he get that way? 

In genera), today's child is more 
visual, better informed, and intellect- 
ually more skilled. The principal rea- 
son for these sets of differences ap- 
pears to be that he has been watching 
television. But all the other kinds of 
visual and audiovisual communica- 
tions to which the child is exposed al- 
most from birth are also contributing 
factors: pictures in publications, bill- 
boards, cartoons, movies, slides, vis- 
ual catalogs, etc. Youngsters are used 
to receiving messages presented in 
sequences of pictures. The passive 
listening and watching experiences 
that children bring to school can be 
utilized to develop the inteiactive 
skills of communication. 

Teachers, parents, and others in- 
volved us leader-participants in visual 
literacy projects frequently comment 
on the apparent ease with which stu- 
dents communicate with a camera. 
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Adults who remember their earliest 
struggles with written communica- 
tion find their pupils' visual language 
facility remarkable. 

The New Student 

The visual consciousness of the 
''television generation" is but one 
facet of the differences between to- 
day's young people and the adult gen- 
eration. To understand and respect 
fully these differences, we must take 
a closer look at our new students— for 
they are increasingly catalysts of 
change in our schools and in society. 

Some adults, needless to say, find 
it hard to relate to today's child. Many 
adults find "kids" frightening because, 
among other things, they seem so 
markedly different, talk about free- 
dom, get "high," and at times seem 
utterly irrational. 

In America today, we see young 
people refusing to reproduce the or- 
dered sensible lives of their parents, 
and adults refusing to swoon over kids 
and agree with them that "the estab- 
lishment" is monolothic and antihu- 
man. Some observers, such as Char’ >s 
A. Reich in The Greening of America 
(Random House, 1970) have taken an 
optimistic view of youth, seeing them 
as avengers and purifiers, attributing 
to them "a new consciousness." His 
critics argue that the "Consciousness 
III" kids are not without fault— even 
if they do love bellbottoms in nature's 
colors, eat natural peanut butter and 




organic tomatoes, and love Thoreau- 
like freedoms. 

Nevertheless, however adults per- 
ceive kids, they are the same young 
people who are forcing change in our 
institutions. 

The Role of Students in Educational 
Change 

The past twenty years have 
spawned a generation of students who 
have watched America move from an 
exuberant, bicep-flexing adolescent 
among nations to a nation anxiously 
passing from youth to middle age, fin- 
gering its receding hairline and prob- 
ing its more-than-adequate stomach. 
Young people, tired of a seemingly 
endless war in Southeast Asia and fac- 
ing a difficult war with environmental 
pollution, agree with John Gardner, 
head of Common Cause: "We are in 
trouble as a species." 

Young people are highly critical 
of education and educators, of how 
schools are functioning now. Schools, 
they tell us, are institutions that ab- 
sorb funds to support tedium and 
enslavement, institutions with undue 
emphasis on credentials, certifica- 
tions, and superficial achievement af- 
firmed with a diploma. The young 
(and many of their teachers) find the 
ritual of schooling unending, addic- 
tive, compulsory, and compulsive. 

These are harsh criticisms, but 
many of us who are parents, profes- 
sional educators, or "Consciousness 
II" men find ourselves leveling simi- 
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lar criticisms in slightly different 
terms. We, too, press for more change 
in the system, more innovations, more 
opportunities for individualized learn- 
ing options, and mere child-centered 
classrooms. 

Indeed, education is under attack 
from all sides. Some, who would li- 
berate the critical and creative re- 
sources of people for maximum in- 
dividual growth and development, 
call for abolition of the control that 
institutions now exercise over their 
educational values. Others are forcing 
state legislatures to narrow the credi- 
bility gap between educational fact 
and fantasy with "teacher account- 
ability," educational vouchers, and 
performance contracting. Many make 
clear distinctions between education, 
the liberalizing, humanizing change 
in persons, and schooling, the in- 
flexible. "hard" school. 

Students, victims of what has 
been called "the great training rob- 
bery," have pushed for responsible 
alternatives within the present educa- 
tional system, for new and more en- 
riching experiences in learning. 

Many high school and college stu- 
dents working for school reform have 
helped make the school more respon- 
sive to their needs and more affirma- 
tive in its expectations of them. In 
many schools, students have found 
participation in educational govern- 
ance a valuable learning experience, 
one that makes many demands on 
their maturity and sense of responsi- 
bility. 

In some cities, students have be- 
come involved in substantive change. 
Students in New York City, Philadel- 
phia. Berkeley, and elsewhere have 
helped establish "street academies" 
to help dropouts move into meaning- 
ful jobs and further schooling. In 
nearly every case, projects involving 
TV, film, or other photographic treat- 
ment of environment, self-concept, 
or social conditions have been es- 
essential parts of the program. On 
college campuses, "film nuts" and 
"TV freaks" have become so numer- 
ous that hundreds of campuses now 
offer film courses and film festivals. 

Young people have helped educa- 
tors find a new agenda for education, 
one that is based on a new concept of 
education's purposes and procedures. 
Visual literacy activities, to be under- 
stood fully, must be seen as part of 
this trend toward widening options— 
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options in language, communication, 
and in sharing experiences with 
others. Visual literacy as a concept 
can revitalize much of learning and 
teaching. 

What Do We Mean by 
"Visual Literacy"? 

What is visual literacy? The mem- 
bers of the National Conference on 
Visual Literacy have agreed upon 
the following definition- 

Visual literacy refers to a group 
of vision-competencies a human 
being can develop by seeing and 
at the same time having and in- 
tegrating other sensory experi- 
ences. The development of these 
competencies is fundamental to 
normal human learning. When 
developed, they enable a visually 
literate person to discriminate 
and interpret the visible actions, 
objects, and symbols natural or 
man-made, that he encounters in 
his environment. Through the 
creative use of these competen- 
cies, he is able to communicate 
with others. Tnrough the appre- 
ciative use of these competencies, 
he is able to comprehend and en- 
joy the masterworks of visual 
communications. 

This kind of definition may satis- 
fy the educational psychologist and 
others, but teachers are likely to ask, 
What can the visually literate child 
do that the verbally literate child 
cannot do? In what ways is the visual- 
ly literate child's behavior different? 
As might be expected, visual behavior 
is analogous to verbal behavior. A 
visually literate child can "read" 
visual language with skill. He can 
"write," that is, compose visual 
statements with skill, perhaps with 
eloquence. He can translate from the 
visual language to the verbal and 
vice versa. He has a basic understand- 
ing of the grammar of visual language 
and some realization that it parallels 
verbal language. He is familiar with 
and somewhat skilled in the use of 
the tools of visual communication. 
And, finally, of course, he is de- 
veloping a critical sensibility toward 
visual communication. 

Because visuals offer pupils a 
fascinating way to share experience, 
and, at the same time, provide a mean- 
ing-centered, language-sharing techni- 



que, teachers have analyzed visual 
meaning (just how does a picture 
' mean" anything?). In so doing, teach- 
ers utilize many of the techniques 
of verbal language analysis. Some 
linguists would argue that language 
is a "learned arbitrary system of 
vocal and written symbols by means 
of which ind’viduals interact in 
terms of their total culture." Seen 
in this light, visual language 1 seems 
less "linguistic"— but is it? 

How Does a Picture Mean? 

During the past decade a num- 
ber of linguists, semanticists, and 
psychologists began to explore the 
visual language model with a less 
jaundiced eye than their predeces- 
sors. Several suggested that to con- 
sider the word predominant in an in- 
creasingly visual culture is to be in 
the position of those tenacious, ag- 
grieved spirits who continue to en- 
vision the already circumnavigated 
earth as a flat table. Currently we 
find in the work of Adelbert Ames, 
Jr., Ernst Cassirer, Benjamin Whorf, 
philosopher Colin Murray Turbayne, 
and others a serious attention to the 
nature of the visual experience, and 
an attention to the importance of 
understanding how visual signs can 
influence our perception of reality. 

Today we proliferate visual lan- 
guage-symbols, message carriers, 
body language— on television, in 
film, and in advertising. Some of this 
usual language is beginning to haunt 
the collective imagination of Ameri- 
cans, sometimes making objective 
thinking and thoughtful, critical re- 
sponse to media messages confusing 
and difficult. But students in visual 
literacy projects suddenly sense a new 
power, a new language facility, that 
they haven't felt with words. They 
also begin to make linkages between 
verbal language composed of predi- 
cate and noun elements arranged 
purposely to communicate, and visual 
language elements (action and object 
elements) which are also arranged for 
intentional communication. 

Early visual literacy research 2 
centered on the work of structural lin- 



‘The term visual language is used here 
in the general sense. There aie many 
visual languages: for example, "signing" 
(not finger spelling) used by the deaf, 
and the body languages of different cul- 
tures. 



quist Charles Carpenter Fries, and 
particularly in his work, The Structure 
of English (Harcourt, Brace, 1952). 
Fries suggested that our language was 
based on talk, on basic "utterances," 
and that a complete useful analysis 
of how we speak and write must 
first classify spoken language ele- 
ments by function. Therefore, within 
an utterance like "John sees Harry," 
because John is the "performer" 
of the action he is the subject ele- 
ment; Har>-y j s the object element 
because he is the receiver of the ac- 
tion. If we switch the words John and 
Harry we dramatically alter the mean- 
ing of the utterance: now Harry sees 
John. Therefore, the position of 
the subject or object elements within 
an utterance determines the meaning. 
Similarly, the placement of Harry or 
John in a visual utterance that says 
"John sees Harry" suggests both 
subject and object relationships. 

Similar visual/verbal parallels 
have been drawn using a system of 
linguistic analysis termed transforma- 
tional or generative-transformational 
grammar. This system has provided 
teachers and students with a techni- 
que to explore what Noam Chomsky 
regards as an innate sentence generat- 
ing capacity— a notion that confounds 
and bewilders some, delights and 
challenges others. A similar genera- 
tive capacity, perhaps the same, en- 
ables us to generate visual statements. 
Chomsky, Zellig, Harris, and other 
transformational grammarians feel 
that all sentences- (simple and com- 
plex utterances) are either kernel 
sentences or transformations of these 
kernel sentences; the kernel is finite. 
The student's task is to examine how 
more complex statements are modeled 
after the transformation of the simple 
utterance. Several projects in visual/ 
verbal "branching trees" can suggest 
to the student how transformations 
can be built from a simple kernel vis- 
ual statement. 

Is there a visual language? Cer- 
tainly. Both visual and verbal lan- 
guage involve thought processes 
which precede speech and writing 
(visual and verbal). Language, then, 
has a deep structure (a process of 
growth), and a surface stricture 
(sounds, visual symbols) which com- 



2 Debes, J. L. "The Loom of Visual Li- 
teracy." Audiovisual Instruction, 1969, 14 
(8), 25-27. 



municate. A good visual statement 
a picture, painting, or film- begins 
with an underlying idea— a hind of 
deep structure-from which the com- 
municator develops a surface stnu - 
ture visual presentation. 

Thoughtful visual communicators, 
for the most part, see the visual lan- 
guage paralleling verbal language in 
all basic ways. The "spoken" form of 
visual languages is body language, 
body signs, body Engksh— the ges- 
tures, movements, postures we use de- 
liberately or unconsciously, to com- 
municate without or with accompany- 
ing words. Mimes, like Marcel 
Marceau, dancers, the deaf— tor ex- 
ample- develop a high degree of skill 
and artistry in body language. It is 
supplemented by object language 
when objects are used deliberately 
to transmit meaning, or when physical 
or visual context is used to transient 
meaning. 

The ' written ' form of visual lan- 
guage is recorded images on film, 
videotape, paper, or other visual im- 
age rairiers. Like verbal statements, 
visual statements have subject ele- 
ments, predicate elements, and on oc- 
casion, object elements. These ideas 
may sound strange at first, but if your 
experience follows those of others 
you will become comfortable with the 
ideas and convinced of their rightness 
and their usefulness. 

It may be useful to keep in mind 
a little triad of terms. Visual literacy 
is the attribute we would hope to find 
in every well-educated adult in our 
society. Visual communication is what 
the person is exposed to, or, when 
appropriate, uses himself. Visual 
technology is what makes "written"' 
visual communication possible, and 
changes in visual technology alter 
the character of visual communica- 
tion. 

It • important to note that visual 
literacy fits within a broadened un- 
derstanding of literacy. With this 
understanding in mind, it is possible 
to see a difference between what 
could be called the audiovisual view- 
point and the visual literacy view- 
point. Actually, the visual literacy 
point of view includes the audio- 
visual, but adds a new dimension. 
The concern of the audiovisual com- 
municator in education has tradi- 
tionally been to provide the teacher 
with superior messages that would 
transmit ideas more effectively to stu- 
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For many years, schools have 
concentrated on the verbal skills — 
skill in reading, writing, speaking. 
The skills of visual literacy, though 
not recognized by this name, have 
traditionally been set aside as "extras" 
or reserved for those with "talent." 
Recently, educators have begun to 
realize that, first, this visual age re- 
quires visual as well as verbal skill of 
everyone, and, second, the verbal and 
visual skills are interconnected and 
both must be developed. 



dents. The audiovisual viewpoint puts 
the tools of visual communication in 
the hands of the teacher; the visual 
literacy viewpoint puts the tools of 
visual communication in the ha. ids of 
the students and the teacher, with 
emphasis on the student and what 
happens to him when he tries to com- 
municate visually. 

Why Visual Literacy? 

Since the invention of photo- 
graphy. visual communication has 



been possible on a wide scale and has 
implied a growing visual literacy. 
However, just as widespread verbal 
literacy had to wait until printing was 
easy and typewriters were common, 
visual literacy didn't really become 
possible urtil visual communication 
was made easy by visual technology 
and possible on a mass scale. Nor 
was it so important prior to the ar- 
rival of the electronic age when 
visual stimuli permeate every corner 
of our lives. 
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MW ***** Toward a Visually 
I I II W- Literate Student 



I t has often been written— and re- 
stated in the rhetoric familiar to 
all who have attended 4 p.m. 
faculty meetings— that "every teach- 
er is a reading teacher." If you think 
about it, it seems obvious enough: all 
teachers, on all levels, must be con- 
cerned about a pupil's ability to gen- 
erate and process language, so that 
he may speak or write effectively and 
develop a better base for thinking. 

Many of us, however, are all too 
happy to defer the responsibility for 
the linguistic competence of pupils 
to an English teacher whose daily 
raid on the inarticulate makes his job 
fascinating, rewarding, and frustrat- 
ing. For this reason, English teachers 
were among the first to sense a more 
total language model, and through 
explorations, to turn to visual literacy 
activities. 

Visual literacy suggests a broader 
model of discourse, a new literacy, 
intertwined with the "traditional" 
and important verbal language activi- 
ties. Far from being a "retreat from 
the word," visual literacy activities 
draw on a multi-language model— 
a model firmly grounded in the total 
experience of children. 

Many teachers feel that language 
is the core of study in most class- 
rooms, that literature, reading activi- 
ties, composition, are the primary 
manifestations of language. James 
Moffett, in one of the most important 
inquiries into discourse and the re- 
lationships between teaching and 



learning in the language arts, K-12, 1 
suggests a broader, more integrative 
model which firmly roots visual liter- 
acy in a total school program. Mof- 
fett's model suggests a continuum of 
direct discursive experience for the 
learner involving literacy training 
to help a student participate more 
broadly in the creation of language- 
language used to translate and inter- 
pret his unique experiences. Through 
his visible language— his photographs, 
paintings, drawings— he shares in a 
universe of discourse, where he 
speaks out, "see out,” and writes 
out in his efforts to bring order to his 
own particular experiences. 

Photographs taken by children 
early in visual literacy programs 
seem to parallel what Piaget calls 
"egocentric speech," or what Moffett 
terms "interior dialog." But as stu- 
dents move through visual literacy 
activities, as they learn to report, 
to translate, to generalize, to or- 
ganize, and to theorize about experi- 
ence, as they move from simple 
photographs through the subtlety of 
a painting or a feature film, youngs- 
ters symbolize actual events, they 
fictionalize, they "language" on many 
levels as they extend their own abili- 
ties to communicate, both visually and 
verbally. 



‘Moffett, James, Teaching the Universe 
of Discourse. New York: Houghton-Mif- 
flin, 1968. 



Pictures in the Classroom 

An early and helpful guide for 
teachers attempting visual literacy 
activities is Catherine M. Williams s 
learning from Pictures. 2 Professor 
Williams's book suggests a number of 
practical ways teachers can make 
their classrooms more attractive visual 
environments. Teachers can, for ex- 
ample, select and mount simple and 
complex picture statements on bulle- 
tin boards, statements that challenge 
students to select and name objects, 
observe fine detail, relate picture 
statements to personal experiences, 
draw inferences, and do Sesame 
Street - type visual/verbal interpretive 
activities ("In this picture, is the 
giraffe higher than, lower than, or on 
the same level, as the camera?"). 
These ideas do not have to be con- 
fined to teacher-produced materials. 

The richest picture source avail- 
able is the student himself. That visu- 
ally oriented youngster has been 
bombarded by thousands of hours of 
passive and active visual experiences 
prior to ever reaching the finger-paint- 
stained walls of kindergarten, yet 
rarely do we capitalize on that rich 
and varied visual experience. Be- 
cause of their personal nature, stu- 
dent-made bulletin boards, displays, 



2 Williams, Catherine M., Learning 
from Pictures, Second edition. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology, 1968. 
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collages, filmstrips, or slide-tape 
presentations have far more learning 
impact than commercially produced 
materials can have. 

Objectives of Visual Literacy Programs 

As a general rule, when a profes- 
sional teacher prepares to teach any 
new subject or skill, he wants clear 
objectives. It is a good idea for the 
teacher and students to work together 
to build mutually accepted learning 
objectives. This helps the child as- 
sess his progress through a sequence 
of learning steps or processes which 
bring inner and outer order to any 
learning task. Teachers today hear a 
great deal about the importance of 
planning and assessment; certainly 
this decade will make new demands 
on teachers to utilize all their re- 
sources and to evaluate student growth 
meaningfully and collaboratively. 

When you become involved in 
visual literacy activities, you may 
select a number of initial objectives— 
cognitive and affective — as you begin 
to assess the entering behaviors of the 
pupils. Your selection of objectives 
will affect choice of learning options 
and resources, allocation of time, and 
methods of evaluation. Broadly speak- 
ing. you will probably be interested 
in selecting activities that will extend 
the latent visual literacy abilities of 
vour pupils. You may want your stu- 
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dents to understand relationships 
between visual and verbal language. 
You may want to provide activities 
that develop critical sensibilities of 
students so that they may effectively 
{and affectionately) select and eval- 
uate their own communication events; 
their speech, writing, picture-taking, 
and visualizing. 

You might state your own objec- 
tives upon entering a course in visual 
literacy as "to learn, to understand, 
and to develop skills in visual com- 
munications, skills that will permit 
me to provide students with learning 
opportunities leading to visual liter- 
acy skills that extend students' effec- 
tiveness in reading, creative-imagina- 
tive expression, and presentations." 

Student objectives might include: 
•To be able to read visuals made for 
intentional communication. 

•To be able to plan visuals for in- 
intentional communication. 

•To be able to create visuals for 
intentional communication. 

•To be able to combine visuals and 
verbals for intentional communica- 
tion. 

A useful and important distinction 
should be made for students and 
teachers between structure— the anal- 
ysis of visual language and its ele- 
ments— and skills— the development 
of a skill base to help youngsters 




generate visual language statements: 
photographs, films, etc. Both are 
independent of "subject matter," 
yet both are necessary to the de- 
velopment of a visually literate ci- 
tizen. Skills keep visual language 
structure in action, invisible, so that 
it does not become mere data. The 
basic structure of visual language is 
a set of relationships between visual 
thinking, visual reading, and visual 
writing— the structure of discourse 
itself. It is vital to make the distinc- 
tion without fragmenting visual 
learning; rather, connections between 
structure, or knowledge base, and 
skills, acting upon that knowledge, 
must constantly be made clear. 

Sequencing 

A particularly fascinating exercise 
for students in visual iteracy pro- 
grams involves the pupil in generating 
a sequence of still pictures to com- 
municate intentionally a process, a 
story, a language event. Sets of pic- 
tures (Photo Story Discovery Sets, see 
p. 32) have been developed as se- 
quence models for teachers and stu- 
dents. While challenging the learner 
to arrange the simple still pictures 
in a meaningful order, the sets also 
provide the teacher with an unusual 
opportunity to study the sorting 
process-semantic and linguistic- 
and all the often unstated reasons 
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for picture choice and rejection. 

Paul Wendt in The Use and Mis- 
use of Language 3 suggests that "pic- 
tures are... surrogates for experience." 
Wendt further discusses the impor- 
tant sense of language control (and 
self-power) that may occur when a 
youngster intentionally orders pic- 
tures to tell a story. Such a sequence 
shows that a youngster has intern- 
alized the reality of the pictures 
and the structure. Youngsters select- 
ing and rejecting ("writing" and 
"erasing") still photographs are ex- 
ercising powerful control of the lan- 
guage experience and the past tense 
of visual statement. The silent rejec- 
tion of a photograph may have im- 
portant semantic and cognitive over- 
tones for the pupil who "rejects" a 
visual referent he cannot success- 
fully internalize within that meaning 
context. In so doing, he brings inner 
order to the communication. That's 
language power! 

J Hayakawa, S. I. (Ed.) The Use and Mis- 
use of Language. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1967. 

”. . . / 'd like you to arrange these pictures in as 
many different ways as you can. " 

"Then write a sentence telling a story of each 
different arrangement." 

"Now can you see that the pictures have subject 
elements, predicate elements, and object elements 
lust like the written sentences?" 

— from "A Visual Fable" filmstrip 
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A ny new classroom activity makes 
, unique demands on the profes- 
sional skill (and often the pa- 
tience) of the teacher. You are sud- 
denly thrust into a new role. You have 
to extend your own professional skills 
to handle the new material sensibly 
and sensitively and at the same time 
provide linkages between the new cur- 
ricular activity and the on-going pro- 
gram. A classroom experience using 
. isual language will take you away 
from familiar terrain— the textbook, 
blackboard, and pencil. You will be 
placing the tools of communication 
into the hands of students while you 
act as guide and counselor. 

You may choose communication 
tools in a great variety of media. Vis- 
ual literacy programs have been con- 
ducted by having students make vis- 
uals by scratching acetate, painting on 
rolls of paper, or what have you. You 
may want to consult your school's art 
department or resource person for 
ideas (remembering that the goal is in- 
tentional communication, not decora- 
tio \). Most visual literacy programs, 
however, are based on photographic 
or electronic media (still pictures, mo- 
tion pictures, videotape). The base of 
mass communication is photographic 
and one of the goals of visual literacy 
programs is to enable students to un- 
derstand and deal competently with 
the modern photographic, electronic 
world. 

The camera is a visual pen we use 



to write about the world we see and to 
record some portion of reality that 
will transmit our thoughts by visual 
representation to another person at a 
later time. Whether done with a single 
picture or a series of pictures is unim- 
portant. What is important is that we 
learn to ''write'' with the camera with 
maximum clarity. Just as it is neces- 
sary to practice writing with words, it 
is -mportant to practice "writing" with 
a camera. 

If you don't already own a cam- 
era, borrow or purchase one. The sim- 
plest one you can find will be satisfac- 
tory to begin with. Purchase a few 
rolls of black-and-white film and use 
them! Since most of us have used the 
camera for many years to record "Un- 
cle Joe's visit" or the mountain peaks 
seen during the family vacation, we 
tend to look for such "special event" 
subjects and we find it difficult to use 
the events of a routine day for making 
a definite statement. Practice should 
help overcome this problem. After 
you have tried a few pictures and 
have at least overcome any hesitancy 
about holding, pointing, and shooting 
a camera, you are ready to take the 
next step. 

Once you have decided to imple- 
ment a visual literacy activity in your 
classroom or school it will be helpful 
to have a colleague to chare in the ex- 
periment. You should consult a visual- 
minded fellow teacher, the school au- 
diovisual department, the school 
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photography club and its sponsor. A 
visit and talk with a local photo dealer 
is important, also. In the upper grades, 
there may be accomplished photogra- 
phers in the class, something to take 
into account when planning your pro- 
gram. 

The Basic Test 

Literally hundreds of shapes and 
sizes and qualities of cameras are 
readily available in stores today. They 
range in price from less than $1.00 to 
hundreds of dollars. If you are not 
one of the few who know what they 
are looking for, it is advisable to seek 
help from someone who has worked 
with cameras with children. A word of 
caution. Visual literacy is concerned 
first with visual communication and 
second with the visual as art. The 
knowledgeable photographer will 
tend to emphasize photographic qual- 
ity which is not important to your pur- 
pose. What is important is to get a 
camera into the hands of as many stu- 
dents as possible and not to worry a 
great deal about loss of or damage to 
the cameras. The camera is a tool to 
be used. If a student is told too many 
times to be careful, he could grow to 
fear the consequences of scratching 
the case or be so awed by the mecha- 
nism that the worth of the camera- -to 
make pictures— is never realized 

If you get help from a photogra- 
pher in making a purchase, you should 
acquaint him with the special consid- 
erations for cameras to be used by 
students. The following comments are 
not technically complete but do give 
you some idea of what is available 
and serve to introduce the fundamen- 
tal considerations to be taken into ac- 
count when mixing students with cam- 
eras. 

Types of Cameras 

Basically, all cameras are com- 
posed of a box with a lens in a hole 
(aperture) with some means (a shut- 
ter) for letting light through to the 
film. There are many refinements and 
variations, but the simplest camera is 
a fixed-focus, single shutter speed, 
fixed f-stop (aperture) camera that 
ranges in price from $1.00 to $30.00. 
With a simple camera you can make 
fairly sharp pictures of still or slow- 
moving objects in outdoor light at 
moderate distances. 

Generally speaking, as prices go 
up you get more versatility and dura- 



bility and greater latitude in taking 
pictures of moving objects and under 
varying light conditions. At a list price 
range of about $35 to $70 you can get 
fixed-focus cameras with automatic 
exposure settings. These cameras are 
more versatile and, because the aper- 
ture and/or shutter speed changes au- 
tomatically according to light condi- 
tions, they tend to be more foolproof. 

From $70 and up, you will find 
cameras with rangefinders that allow 
you to focus through the viewfinder 
and lenses and apertures let you take 
pictures at closer range and vary the 
sharpness of the picture. 

There are also self-processing 
cameras that produce a picture shortly 
after you have snapped the shutter. 
These cameras begin at about $17 list 
price for the simplest type and offer 
the variations available on other cam- 
eras as the price goes up. 

Movie cameras also offer varia- 
tions that affect the range of picture- 
taking distances and lighting condi- 
tions. Prices for the simplest movie 
cameras begin at about $20. 

Special Features and Accessories 

There are many different kinds of 
accessories for cameras, but only a 




few will be of interest, especially at 
the beginning. 

Even simple cameras can take pic- 
tures at closer range with a close-up 
attachment. Close-up lenses are neces- 
sary for copying pictures so you will 
want to know whether close-up lenses 
are available for the camera you are 
considering and whether you can 
make or buy a stand on which to 
mount the camera for close-up copy- 
ing work. 

Flash capability allows you to 
take pictures indoors with a simple 
camera. Most cameras can be used 
with flash attachments or have built-in 
arrangements for taking flash pictures. 
If flash capability is not built in, the 
attachment usually adds $3 to $10 to 
the basic price of a camera. The price 
of the flash bulbs or cubes must also 
be taken into consideration. 

A feature you may want to con- 
sider on movie cameras is a single 
frame shutter release. This is a simple 
override of the motion function in a 
movie camera that allows you to take 
one picture at a time. It is useful for 
making animated movies. 

Film 

There are two types of still pic- 
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tures usable in visual literacy pro- 
grams: the color or black-and-white 
print and the color slide transparency. 
You will want to get detailed informa- 
tion and advice from a local supplier 
or specialist, but here are some gen- 
eral characteristics worth considering 
for three sizes of film most commonly 
used in still cameras. 



Movie film comes in different 
types, sizes, and reel lengths. Costs 
vary according to local conditions and 
should be checked with regional sup- 
pliers. Most student film production is 
now being done with super-8 film and 
cameras. Some schools still use the 
better but more expensive 16mm. Both 
color and black-and-white film is 
available in movie film. 

Cameras for Students 

The most important consideration 
in selecting a camera for student use is 
how easily a student can handle it. 
While children as young as six years 
have demonstrated that they can ma- 
nipulate the settings on certain sophis- 
ticated cameras, it is nonetheless gen- 
erally true that the fewer decisions 
required to take the picture the more 
attention is paid to the picture itself. 
The following are problem areas to 
check: 

• Ease of loading. Cartridge film 
is the easiest to load. 

*The location of the shutter re- 
lease lever with respect to both the 
camera lens and the viewfinder open- 
ing. Try a camera, or preferably, have 
a youngster of the age group you are 
working with hold a camera and see if 
he can release the shutter without 
sticking unused fingers over the lens 



or viewfinder. Also, make sure the 
handling is comfortable and that the 
youngster doesn't have to strain to 
reach and release the lever. Such a 
problem can cause movement of the 
camera body and result in blurred 
images. 

*A clear viewfinder. Many cam- 
eras have very small finders and some 



have viewfinder lenses that require 
accurate eye positioning before you 
can point the camera adequately. 

• Film advance and shutter inter- 
lock. This prevents double exposure 
and is desirable for young users espe- 
cially. This feature is not usually 
available on cameras under $5. 



The instant picture making or self- 
processing cameras provide a finished 
picture almost immediately, a decided 
advantage if photo-finishing services 
are not readily available. Also, chil- 
dren tend to be impatient to see the 
results of their efforts, so if your 
budget can stand the slightly higher 
cost of camera and film, you may 
want to consider this type of camera. 

When choosing a camera, con- 
sider the type of film it uses and what 
kind of processing you expect to use. 
Picture prints in color or black-and- 
white can be sorted and manipulated 
easily to develop variations of stories 
and they are preferable when used in 
reading programs where picture-story 
projects have talking or writing as a 
goal. Captioned pictures make fine 
display items for bulletin boards. The 
projected slide transparency, on the 
other hand, has a great appeal to 
youngsters and is useful when devel- 
oping oral language skills as well as 
basic audiovisual communications 
techniques. Color prints or transpar- 
encies should be processed commer- 
cially. It is possible, but not necessar- 
ily preferable, to have students 
process their own black-and-white 
film. 

Cost is something you should face 
realistically. Like any new program, 
visual literacy programs will almost 
inevitably create expenses you have 
not had before. Buy whatever you buy 




The insects are cutouts that are photographed, then moved slightly, then photographed again, and 
so on, to make an animated film. A single-frame shutter release or. movie cameras makes animation 
easy to do, but animal'--' can also be achieved by very quickly pressing and releasing the motion 
picture shutter release. 





120 (roll) 


FILM SIZE 
126 (cartridge) 


35mm 


number of pictures per roil or cartridge 


12 or 16 


12 or 20 


20 or 36 


makes 2x2 slides (for standard 
projectors) 


no 


yes 


yes 


color or black-and-white prints 


yes 


yes 


yes 


relative print costs 




about the same 




relative film costs per picture 


medium 


low 


low 


good for contact prints 


yes 


no 


no 


good for enlargements 


yes 


more 

difficult 


more 

difficult 
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Even very young children can use sophis 
ticated cameras, but the more help they 
need from adults and the more settings 
they must remember, the less attention 
they will give to the purpose of picture- 
taking- communicating visually. 




in the same way you approach other 
school purchases, with quality and 
sound educational experiences in 
mind. Choose sturdy simple cameras 
at the lowest price consistent with 
durability and general quality (not 
complexity). 

Film Processing 

It is wise to get in touch with re- 
sources for service and supplies as 
soon as decisions about the learning 
program have been made. For the 
photographic aspects of a visual liter- 
acy program, one of the most helpful 
resources may be the photofinisher— 
the owner or operator of the film 
processing plant at which the students' 
pictures will be printed. Large photo- 
finishing plants have access to nearly 
all the materials and services you may 
need and they can sell to you directly, 
contracting on a long-term basis. Serv- 
ices and supplies you may obtain 
fiom the photofinisher include: cam- 
eras; film supplies priced not by the 
roll or order, but on the basis of a 
term or year contract; processing and 
printing service such that you can turn 
in film at 4 p.m. and pick it up (or 
have it delivered) next morning; coop- 
eration in supplying information and 
guidance. 

If you are unable to deal directly 
with a photofinisher, you should con- 
tact a photo dealer or a local drug 
store that provides photofinishing 
services. You may be able to obtain 
special rates and services for your 
program. 

Student processing of film is time 
consuming and sometimes not very re- 
liable. Contact printing is the easiest 
and the larger film sizes are desirable 
for both contact printing and making 
enlargements. With older students, in 
schools with photography club facili- 
ties, student processing may work 
well. 

Books that Help 

Basic and advanced photography 
manuals are plentiful and should be 
readily available. Try your local pho- 
tographic dealer, book store, or drug 
store, and don't hesitate to ask the 
proprietor for assistance. Avoid the 
technical manuals until you really 
need them. Books on the fundamen- 
tals of making pictures, slides, or mov- 
ies are all that is required to get 
started. Check the bibliography (pp. 
24-25) for sources of assistance. 



Special Sources for Student Cameras 

Most medium-size cities have a 
variety of stores offering inexpensive 
as well as better quality cameras. It is. 
of course, better to make purchases as 
far up the line of quality as is possible 
in order to get the versatility and de- 
pendability that is usually related to 
dollar investment. In the beginning, 
however, the inexpensive camera (S3 
to $5) may be acceptable, if you recog- 
nize that they may not last longer than 
a semester or two. 

If your program has any promise 
for involving several teachers, it is 
possible to obtain case lot discounts 
on cameras that are usually distrib- 
uted as prizes or awards in incentive 
programs. Since you will be buying 
substantial quantities of cameras, you 
may reasonably expect discounts on 
your purchase; speak to the owner of 
the firm you are dealing with about 
this. 

Listed here are some inexpensive 
cameras and camera sources that you 
may wish to investigate. The list is in 
no way complete by serves as a start- 
ing point. Circumstances under which 
suppliers operate vary, so you will 
need to check on the details given 
here. 

Some Very Inexpensive Cameras 

*7he Workshop for Learning 
Things, Education Development Cen- 
ter, 55 Chapel Stieet, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts 02160. The Workshop offers 
cameras to some schools in its service 
area for $.75 each, film for $.25 per 
roll and a complete array of inexpen- 
sive equipment and materials for proc- 
essing your own film. The Workshop 
has a fine newsletter and easy-to-use 
manuals. Cameras and processing kits 
are available as Basic Kit with 12 cam- 
eras for $45.00 and Complete Kit with 
35 cameras, film, and processing for 
$120.00. They usually supply the Diana 
Camera which uses 120 film. 

• Snap Shooter Camera Company, 
9810 Ashton Rd., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19114 . Phone (215) 6 7e>- 
4400. The Snap Shooter is a unique 
camera that accepts a 12e> film car- 
tridge as the back of the camera. Al- 
though it has no shutter interlock, it 
has a film advance register that 4- 
vear-olds have used successfully. The 
camera either assembled or disassem- 
bled (easy no-glue construction) sells 
for $2.00 or in lots of 25 cameras and 
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film for $1.50 pet camera. The com- 
pany also supplies free visual lit**racy 
activities suggestions. The camera has 
no flash capability and has fixed-focus, 
shutter, and f-stop. 

• Power Said Company, Box 113, 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 19Q90. 
Phone: (215) o59-2t32. This companv 
supplies case lots of the Diana Cam- 
era: camera— $.55 each in lots of 72; 
flash attachments— $.23 each in lots of 
72; 120 Agfa film— $.20 per roll in case 
lots of 100. Film and flash attachments 
in other quantities are priced differ- 
ently. This camera has two shutter 
speeds (instant and bulb), 3 f-stop set- 
tings, and three distance ranges of fo- 
cus. It has no shutter/film-ad vance in- 
terlock but has been successfully used 
by 6-year-olds. 

•Imperial Camera Corpora ion, 
421 North Western Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60612. Phone: (312) 829-2424. 
This company makes the Instant Load 
900 Camera which sells for $3.50 each 
in lots of 48. This fixed focus, f-stop, 
and shutter speed camera has the fol- 
lowing special features: uses 126 car- 
tridge film, has shutter/film-advance 
interlock, good viewfinder and posi- 
tioning of shutter release. It also ac- 
cepts standard flash cubes but the 
cubes are turned manually after each 
shot. 

Some Moderate Price Cameras 

•Eastman Kodak Company. 343 
State Street, Rochester, New York 
14650 (consult Yellow Pages for local 
distributors). The Instamatic X-15 is a 
fixed-focus, fixed f-stop camera that 
uses 126 cartridge film, non-battery 
magicubes, has double-exposure pre- 
vention. Lists for $20.95 but should be 
available at around $17 including a 
roll of color film and cubes. The Insta- 
matic 44. which lists at less than $10 
for the camera alone, is similar but 
uses battery-flashcubes; this model is 
being discontinued but may be avail- 
able. 

•GAF Corp.. 140 W. 51st Street. 
New York, New York 10020 (consult 
Yellow Pages for local distributors). 
The 13&XF Color Outfit (includes one 
roll of color film and magicubes) is a 
fixed-focus, fixed f-stop camera that 
uses non-battery flash cubes. 12o car- 
tridge film, has double-exposure pre- 
vention. It is unconditionally guaran- 
teed for one year by GAF, lists at 
$18.95, should be available at about 
$13. 



•Rit/ Camera, School and Audio 
Visual Sales Department, 607 14th 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 
(202) <?38-3220 This company currently 
has a Ubitel camera available for 
school use at about $15. It uses 120 
film, has a variable focus lens (to 



f-4.5), variable shutter speeds and 
flash synchronization, and a soli - 
timer. 

(Note: Prices and information given here 
may have changed since this information 
was collected.) 
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Some Successful 
Visual Literacy Programs 



S ince the visual literacy move- 
ment emerged in 1966, a number 
of schools and colleges have em- 
barked upon projects or programs 
based on the visual literacy concept. It 
is remarkable, particularly in educa- 
tion, that nearly all projects have be- 
come permanent programs. These pro- 
grams now range from early childhood 
education through college and be- 
yond. Some schools and systems have 
extended visual literacy experiences 
to the whole curriculum, K-12. Some, 
for reasons of their own, have re- 
stricted the offerings to children in 
particular grades or at particular lev- 
els of development. Some of the pro- 
grams are of a special-education char- 
acter. Programs now exist for children 
having emotional problems, learning 
disabilities, reading problems, motiva- 
tional problems, and for children who 
are deaf. Children having special ad- 
vantages such as being bilingual have 
also been exposed to visual literacy 
programs. Finally, logically or not, 
having introduced visual literacy ex- 
periences to children with all kinds of 
"special - ' needs, there are even pro- 
grams for "normal" children. 

A few visual literacy programs 
are described below. Because of t l e 
range of programs, and the applica- 
tions in some cases so special, no at- 
tempt is made here to list all types. 
What are described are a few out- 
standing programs at a few of the pos- 
sible grade levels and application situ- 
ations. If you wish to obtain 
information about an application area 
not covered in any of these descrip- 
tions, you can obtain additional infor- 
mation from the Center for Visual 
Literacy, Taylor Hall, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York 
14627. 

Green Chimmneys School, 
Brewster, New York 
One of the earliest schools to be- 
come involved in visual literacy activ- 



ities was Green Chimneys, a private 
residential school, under the leader- 
ship of Samuel B. Ross, Jr., head- 
master. There, children worked with 
the earliest Photo-Story Discovery 
Sets and extended that work to the 
improvement of spoken and written 
language. The success of these ven- 
tures led the school to experiment 
with having the youngsters take pic- 
tures themselves and use those pic- 
tures as a base for their own speech 



and writing. Visual literacy activities 
at Green Chimneys are now very di- 
verse. They have been extended to all 
the eight grades covered by the school. 

Enfield High School , 

Enfield, Connecticut 
The social studies program in En- 
field High School involves 11th and 
12th grade students in making slides 
and tapes and movie documentaries 
about problems of society. The proj- 
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ect is characterized by a unique col- 
laboration between the students and 
their advisor, Franklin Gross. 

Young people from this program 
have developed visual and verbal ma- 
terial for such associations as the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health. 
A remarkable, student-produced bro- 
chure called "Cry Help" explains how 
to do a visual community survey on 
mental health services for adolescents. 

North Reading, 

Massachusetts 

This junior-high screen education 
program, now in its fourth year, is be- 
ginning to extend visual literacy expe- 
riences to a number of grade levels. 
This is a full-time program, with five 
classes a day. The student filmmaking 
program was initiated by Anthony 
Hodgkinson, developed with the coop- 
eration of David Powell and, later, 
Charles McVinney. A report of the 
North Reading program is available 
under the title of "An Incident at An- 
dover." Write to the Center for Visual 
Literacy, Taylor Hall, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York 14627. 

Bilingual Education, Yettem School, 
Project TESOL 

The concept that strengthening 
visual language makes it possible to 
strengthen a language of the home, 
such as Spanish, and therefore 
strengthen a second language, such as 
English, is one that was exemplified in 
the project developed by the Teacher 
Corps, Rural-Migrant, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California School of 
Education in Cooperation with the 
Cutler-Orosi Unified School District 
in Tulare County, California. The hy- 
pothesis was that the child who "suf- 
fers" from socio-economic-educa- 
tional "disadvantage” does have a 
bank of environmental experiences, 
particularly visual experiences, which 
are not adequately tapped by tradi- 
tional teaching techniques. Fot such 
children, the camera can become a 
primary means by which the child can 
conceptualize his ideas and thus share 
himself and his world with others. On 
the basis of pictures, it is possible for 
the child to have the excitement of 
discovery, interaction, and explora- 
tion of self in the external world 
which are so essential to the learning 
process. The Mexican-American chil- 
dren at Yettem School were only 30 in 
number, but as a consequence of the 
experiences of those children, and of 



the impact of the visual literacy pro- 
gram on them and their families, vis- 
ual literacy programs are now being 
extended to many schools and to 
many other educational situations 
both bilingual and otherwise. A prime 
mover in this project, Patricia Hef- 
fernan-Cabrera, who was director. 




Teacher Corps, Rural-Migrant, School 
of Education, University of Southern 
California 90007, has written a booklet 
about this project, now a national pro- 
gram. (See reference, p. 24.) 

Sodus, New York 
In the summer of 1969, under a 
grant from the New York State Cen- 
ter for Migrant Studies, State Univer- 
sity College of Arts and Science, 
Geneseo, New York, a pilot project 
examined the relationships between 
visual literacy experiences and "tradi- 
tional" verbal language skills. One 
hundred migrant pupils involved in a 
six-week summer school were ran- 
domly assigned to central and experi- 
mental classes. Comparison of scores 
on standardized reading tests and the 
Lowenfeld test of Visual Haptic Apti- 



tude and Dailey Oral Language Facil- 
ity Test showed that none of the chil- 
dren in the project's experimental 
classes scored lower than the children 
in the control classes and most scored 
higher, in some cases, dramatically so. 
Results were interpreted ,-s suggestive 
of serious further study. Report avail- 
able from Roger B. Fransecky (Direc- 
tor, University Media Services Cen- 
ter, University of Cincinnati, 45221), 
who served as project director. 

Milford, Ohio 

The English department of the 
Milford, Ohio, schools with the coop- 
eration of other departments has de- 
veloped a sequential, K-12, visual lit- 
eracy program centered in the English 
language arts area. A comprehensive 
curriculum model linking visual lan- 
guage activities, visual perception ex- 
ercises, and student-produced visual 
materials has been developed. Re- 
search on the relationship between 




visual training and performance on 
reading inventories was completed 
with a sample of 319 third-, fourth-, 
and fifth-graders. Results were ana- 
lyzed to determine interaction be- 
tween grade, sex, and visual literacy 
experiences. A report on the project 
and curriculum description is avail- 
able from Roy Ferguson, Chairman of 
English, Milford School District, Mil- 
ford, Ohio 45150. 
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